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redemption of modern times from socialism and an- 
archy, those grim reflexes of martial waste. Let us add 
to our example the force of economic expediency. I 
shall earnestly oppose the construction of more than one 
battleship, and I will submit to the Panama bill when 
it shall come before the Senate an amendment embody- 
ing my idea of the first step toward international dis- 
armament and which will make the use of the Panama 
Canal on equal terms with other nations conditioned 
upon a limitation of naval expenditure. 



A New National Ideal and Motive. 

In an address on "Anglo-American Fraternity" at 
Norihfield, Mass., before the Students' Conference, on 
July 4th, Dr. J. A. Macdonald, of Toronto, spoke as 
follows on the need of new national ideals and motives 
in order to insure the peace of the world. The great 
assembly hall was crowded, more than a thousand stu- 
dents being present on the main floor from the col- 
leges of the Eastern States and from Toronto and East- 
ern Canada: 

But that international fraternity cannot end with 
Britain and America. The world is too small for any 
civilized nations to be safe except on terms of interna- 
tional good-will. The external attitude of Britain and 
Germany at this moment is not only a mockery of civi- 
lization, but is also a menace to both nations and to 
all the world. Jealous competition in naval expansion, 
incited on both sides by the war syndicates, the steel 
interests and the subsidized armor-plate press, is a 
guarantee not of peace but of poverty. The intoler- 
able burdens of war taxes must drive the people into 
revolution, or the rulers of the nations must find some 
substitute for the armies and navies and the waste of 
war. Sherman said "War is hell." The common peo- 
ple are learning that war is worse than hell. It is a 
vulgar and stupid folly resorted to among nations as 
among individuals only by the bullies and the half- 
barbaric. But for that folly the common people must 

pay- 
International fraternity is not brought about by 

proving that war is a costly and stupid folly. It cost 
Britain last year $341,800,000 when there was no war. 
The United States spent more than 67 per cent, of its 
entire Federal revenue last year on war debts and ar- 
maments. But these facts, shocking, appalling, stag- 
gering though they be, have not reduced the national 
budgets. Even the ruinous waste of the nation's blood, 
the suicide of the nation's life, the corruption of the 
nation's honor, have not turned away the people or 
their rulers from the swagger and glamor and gold 
braid of war, or delivered them from the power of the 
money-lenders and the selfish war trusts. Something 
more is needed. 

That something more, without which there cannot 
be international fraternity, is a new national ideal and 
a new national motive. Self-aggrandizement, self-glory 
and the pride of self-power, as ideal or as motive, for 
nation or for individual, are not fraternal. Fraternity 
is born not of selfishness, but of love. Service is its 
ideal. Love is its motive. Brotherhood is not a thing 
merely of blood relationship, or of parliamentary en- 
actment, or of international treaty. It is a spiritual 



affinity. Its root is in a common and compelling emo- 
tion. Love is the fulfilling of its law. Service is the 
measure of its worth. 

But how are the nations that for centuries hated 
and devoured one another, that distrusted and deceived 
one another — how are the nations to learn the lesson 
of love and to practice the life of service? Ask that 
question, and for answer you are driven back inevitably 
to your .New Testament. Law is powerless to compel 
love. Self-interest cannot create it. The imperative 
of Jesus faces the nation as it faces the man: "Ye 
must be born again." What happened to Saul of Tar- 
sus on the Damascus Eoad must happen to every nation 
before hate and greed and war can be changed to love 
and service. Into the national consciousness there must 
come a new spirit. 

By the impulse of that new spirit the nations must 
rise to the standard of national greatness set up by 
Jesus when He said: "If any would be great among 
you let him be a servant." 1 dare to assert, in the 
face of all our bluster and jingoism, that the nations 
of the Anglo-American fraternity are facing towards 
that standard and are truer to it today than ever be- 
fore in their history. And, more than that, the na- 
tions of Britain and America are in their hearts more 
obedient than ever before to the fundamental law of 
Christian internationalism. That law for all Christian 
nations is, "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." 

Today all nations are neighbors to all other nations. 
They are crowded into one street. The law of love 
must bind them in a heaven of peace and good-will, or 
in the stress and competitions of their little world- 
neighborhood it will be hell for all of them. This is 
the supreme task of this generation — to Christianize 
the half-barbaric international relations of Britain and 
America with Japan and China, and the nations of the 
Pacific, and with Germany and Russia and the nations 
of Europe. They all are our national neighbors. They 
and we must learn to love one another if we are to de- 
serve the Christian name. And "love thy neighbor as 
thyself" is not expressed by the diplomacy of deceit or 
by Dreadnought rivalries on either side. 

Here is America's splendid opportunity. These two 
nations of ours — the United States still free from the 
jealousies and ancient hates of Europe, and itself the 
world's greatest republic, and Canada with no war his- 
tory or international envies, but holding the strategic 
position on the Empire of Britain — these two Ameri- 
can nations, should be rivals only in their efforts to 
lift international politics out of the barbarism of hatred 
and fear, and to redeem the world's diplomacy from 
falsity and dishonor. 

Young men of America, this is your splendid op- 
portunity. University men, this is your high calling. 
You from the United States and you from Canada, 
wearing your college colors proudly and floating your 
flags, lift up your eyes and see. From the mountain- 
top where you have been these great days catch the 
vision of the world. Go out and call your nations, 
their statesmen, their leaders, their industries, their 
trade, their scholarship, their wealth — lead them all 
into the new life of service in the new kingdom of love. 
It may be of your Republic or of your Dominion the 
prophetic word was spoken: "A nation shall be born 
in a day." May our new-born Anglo-Saxon nations be 
counted worthy to lead the way. 
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And with you students of America there are lining 
up, keeping step with your ranks, an uncounted host 
of college men in every nation under heaven. Students 
of every race and tongue, with hearts like yours and 
a faith like yours, have like you seen the vision and 
are obedient to the heavenly calling. We here are only 
one company among the more than 150,000 students 
in over 2,200 universities and colleges enrolled in the 
World's Student Christian Federation. Out of that 
great host leaders of men are going by the hundreds 
into the highways of more than forty nations. Where 
they go a spark disturbs the clod. Things are astir. 
Conditions are shaping the world over for great events. 
Ours is the crisis time of the nations. Its issue will 
be peace for the world or it will be war and woe. In 
the name of the Prince of Peace, let the nations of the 
Anglo-American Fraternity make it peace." 



The Enemy of Social Reform. 

Address of Hon. Philip Snowden, At. P., at the Annual 

Meeting of the Peace Society, Mansion House, 

London, May 8, 1912. 

(From the Herald of Peace. ) 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: The resolu- 
tion that I am called upon to propose makes reference 
to the paradox to which you, Mr. Chairman, also re- 
ferred in your opening speech — namely, the undoubted 
increase in the sentiment in favor of peace and the 
equally undoubted fact of an increase in the expendi- 
ture upon armaments and upon war. Public attention 
has been very markedly called during the last year or 
two to the contention that nations do not gain by war, 
but I think that one explanation of the maintenance of 
our armies and our navies, and of this continual in- 
crease in the sums devoted to their support, is to be 
found in this fact — that while nations may not, and in- 
deed do not, gain from war, there are many individuals 
in nations who do profit from war. (Hear, hear!) 
You, Mr. Chairman, stated that the ten great powers 
of the world are spending this year more than £300,- 
000,000 upon armaments. This country is spending 
something like one-fourth of that. We cannot spend 
£75,000,000 a year without creating personal interests 
in the maintenance of that expenditure. (Hear, hear !) 
Somebody gains by the expenditure of £75,000,000 a 
year, and every increase in the expenditure upon arma- 
ments increases the number of those who are interested 
in the maintenance of the increase in such an expendi- 
ture. We find this truth obviously manifest every time 
that naval and military expenditure is discussed in the 
House of Commons. We always have the opposition of 
Members of Parliament who represent constituencies 
which share in the expenditure of this money and take 
the profits of this expenditure. (Hear, hear!) But I 
think it is, nevertheless, true, Mr. Chairman, as you and 
the other speakers have said, that the sentiment in favor 
of peace is growing. Why, everybody believes in peace 
in the abstract, and nobody is in favor of war in the 
abstract, and I think that the reason I have given just 
now is the explanation of this apparent paradox — that 
while everybody professes to be in favor of peace, the 
expenditure upon war continues to advance because of 
the personal, individual, and selfish interests which per- 



sons have in the maintenance of this expenditure. Now 
I am here this afternoon, I take it, as being in some re- 
gard specially representative of that working-class to 
whom complimentary reference has been made more 
than once already in this meeting. I am proud, Mr. 
Chairman, to be here to represent an international 
movement which has always been sound upon the ques- 
tion of peace. (Cheers.) The workers of this country 
and the workers of other lands recognize that their in- 
terests are not in war, that their interests are not in 
expenditure upon armaments. They recognize that ex- 
penditure upon armaments is the enemy of social re- 
form. So long as present ideas dominate in regard to 
national taxation we must recognize that the money 
spent upon our Navy and the money spent upon our 
Army means so much less for the purposes of social re- 
form. (Applause.) I have never heard a demand put 
forward in the House of Commons for more expendi- 
ture upon social reform; I have never heard a demand 
made for a better Old Age Pensions Act, for more money 
for that beneficent department over which you, Mr. 
Chairman, preside ; I have never heard the demand put 
forward for the better housing of the people, but that 
demand has always been met by the plea that it was 
impossible to find the money because qf the already 
swollen amount of our national expenditure. And yet 
we find the money for war, for the army and for the 
navy in the last twenty years — I find the expenditure 
upon the navy has risen from £14,000,000 to £44,- 
000,000 a year. We are spending this year out of the 
total taxed revenue of the country between twelve and 
thirteen shillings in the £ to pay for war — past, present, 
and future. Such an expenditure for such a purpose is 
a disgrace to a nation — (applause) — which professes 
to be a civilized and a Christian nation. Eeference 
was made by the last speaker to the great work that 
might be done in the interests of peace by inculcating 
peace principles in the minds of the children in our pub- 
lic schools ; but there is an agency in this country which 
might do an infinitely greater work for peace than 
that if it would rise to the height of its responsibility 
and be really true to the message and the legacy of the 
Prince of Peace, whom it professes to serve. (Cheers.) 
The Christian Church has it in its hands to settle the 
problem of war, and if they won't do it, then their duty 
will be discharged by others. We are hearing a great 
deal in these days about the alienation of the masses 
from the Christian Church. I speak of what I know 
when I say, if the masses of the people are ceasing to 
attend the church services it is not because they are 
becoming less religious; it is because their religion is 
becoming of a more practical character — (applause) — 
and thev are finding an outlet for their altruism, they 
are finding an outlet in other channels. The greatest 
agency, I repeat, today which is working for interna- 
tional peace is not the agency which ought to be doing 
that work, the Christian Church, but it is the interna- 
tional organized labor movement. (Applause.) The 
conferences between the workers of different countries, 
to which the last speaker referred, are doing side by side 
more than all the visits of your diplomatists, than all 
that is being done in the chambers of your diplomacy; 
they are doing more to bring about a better feeling be- 
tween the workers of the world. What has maintained 
European peace more than all else during the last thirty 



